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_ Memorabilia, 


[‘ the Transactions of the Glasgow Archaeo- 

logical Society (N.S. Vol. ix. Part ii.), 
which we received the other day, will be 
found a paper by Miss R. Munro Denholm, 
entitled ‘ Flagstone Designs.’ A collection of 
these is now being made, for, unfortunately, 
they are rapidly disappearing. They are de- 
signs drawn in Scotland—always by women— 
with pipe-clay or limestone on doorsteps or 
hearth-stones, and on the floors of kitchens or 
dairies. Their origin is supposed to go back 
to great antiquity; the meaning they once 
possessed, ritual and magical, has been lost 
in the course of their handing down from 
generation to generation. It has been said 
they were designs for tattooing as a protection 
against evil spirits, transferred to the stones 
after such tattooing was forbidden, and then 
explained as a method of keeping away 
ghosts. The thistle, and the “ tangled 
thread ’’ and the swastika in a curved form 
are found in many patterns. Of these about 
100 have now been collected, and twenty-five 
or thirty examples are illustrated here. The 
paper is dated 1935. It would be interesting 
to know if any more information has turned 
up since. Dr. James Orr’s paper, ‘ Standing 
Stones and other Relics in Mull’; Dr. G. A. 
Frank Knight’s ‘The Islands in Loch 
Linnhe, Argyllshire’; ‘The Court of the 
Lord Lyon and Coronations,’ by Sir Alex- 
ander Hay Seton, Bart., and Mr. George 
Bain’s ‘ Methods of Construction of the 
Pictish School of Art,’ offer matter which 
seme of our readers may be glad to know 
where to find, 


AN uncommonly good batch concludes the 

‘Letters from W. E. Gladstone While 
at Eton’ in Etoniana for Oct. 29, 1938. 
Gladstone was principal editor of the Miscel- 
lany, and had to work very hard over it; at 
the same time he judged it with considerable 
severity. Sir Wasey Sterry contributes a 
few corrections to the recently published ‘ The 











Jones; and also a note on Thomas Alfield 
or Aufield, an Etonian who was also a Catho- 
lic martyr of Elizabeth’s reign. Continued 
are the account of the Early History of Eton: 
ts First Provost and Fellows, and the Evi- 
dence given before the Public Schools Com- 
mission 1861-4. The latter (evidence given by 
Dr. Balston and the Rev. Edward Coleridge) 
is the most interesting of these reports so far. 
Balston (who attached the highest import- 
ance to Latin verses and to repetition) said 
a boy would be employed nine or ten hours 
a day for four days in the week. Coleridge, 
after saying a good deal about Provost, Head- 
master and Fellows, burst forth: ‘‘ To tell 
you the honest truth, it seems to me the 
greatest defect of the school is that there is too 
much work in it by a great deal.’’ This came 
from the introduction of examinations and 
open competition, and “‘ must quite wear the 
masters out. It was easier in 1830 to deal 
with 80 boys in a class than it was now with 
35 or 40.”’ Coleridge, for five years a Fellow, 
had been previously assistant and lower 
master for thirty-two years. We are also 
given some more of Miss Margaretta 
Brown’s Diary (‘Eton Under Keate’). 
Under Oct. 30, 1807, she tells how Mr. Keate 
was ‘‘ worried all day ’’ by three sixth form 
boys, St. George, Shaw and Philips, who 
were insisting upon a “ revival of the cele- 
bration of the 5th of November which had 
been abolished since the death of little 
Grieve—Mr. Keate has written to their 
friends that they must either be taken 
entirely away from school or expelled if they 
persist.’’ 


WE hope that the Appeal for Wider Sup- 

port now being circulated by the British 
School at Rome on behalf of the Faculty of 
Archaeology, History and Letters, will meet 
with satisfactory response. It is desired to 
raise the income of the Faculty, which for 
the year 1936-7 amounted to £1,121, by £950. 
The objects in view are to increase the Rome 
Scholarships in Classical and Medieval 
Studies from £150 to £200; to increase the 
annual expenditure on the Library up to 
£450; and to increase the yearly expenditure 
on publication from about £225 to £325. The 
Faculty desires also to make some contribu- 
tion towards the overhead expenses of the 
School by which its students benefit, which 
hitherto have all been borne by the Execu- 
tive Committee and the Faculties of Art. 
Moreover, lack of funds has caused the ap- 
pearance of Papers of the British School at 
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Rome to be rare and irregular; for this 
object, too, wider support is very greatly 
desired. It is proposed to offer the services 
of the School to organized travelling parties 
of teachers and students, a service costing 
about £30 to £50 a year, but which could not 
be undertaken without such augmentation of 
resources as is now asked of lovers of learning. 


E have received Part v. of Vol. xiii, of 

Records of Buckinghamshire, the Journal 
of the Architectural and Archaeological 
Society for the County of Buckingham. The 
first forty pages of it are devoted to the Ex- 
cavation of the Cop Round Barrow at Bled- 
low. Mr. J. F. Head describes the site, the 
primary interment—taken to be of the Bronze 
Age—the secondary burials, which include 
Saxon inhumations and Saxon cremations, 
and the numerous pits in which bones of 
animals were the chief contents. There follow 
the reports of experts on the finds: the bulk 
of these would seem to belong to the Bronze 
Age, but from the Anglo-Saxon period come 
combs and urns, a knife and a spearhead— 
none of which, however, can be closely dated. 
Human remains of the Saxon period were also 
found and are discussed by Dr. F, G. Parsons, 
who finds in the one case a young woman 
under eighteen years of age, in the other an 
adult man. The latter, like so many Saxons, 
had met with accidents during his life, for 
his right arm bone had been fractured and 
quite well set, while one of his left fore-arm 
bones had also been broken and badly set. 
The animal bones, discussed by Dr. F. C. 
Fraser, were those of Ox, Pig, Sheep, Roe 
Buck, Red Deer, Horse, Dog, Badger and 
Hare. The Bronze Age oxen were very small 
creatures, smaller than the Cullingham 
breed. The teeth of the pigs suggest that they 
were wild animals. The sheep, too, were 
small, as was the dog; the one horse was of 
a size with which we are familiar. The 
general conclusions reached are that the 
mound belongs originally to the Early Bronze 
Age, before cremation came into vogue, 
though the finds indicate that its heaviest 
occupation was of the Late Bronze Age. The 
other papers in an _ interesting number 
are a Terrier of Land at Littlecote, 1514, and 
an account of the appurtenances of a Milling 
Plant from three documents of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. We must 
not omit the recent discovery of a Doom at 
Penn Church, described by Mr. E, C. Rouse. 
It is painted on board and is one of the most 
impressive and richest in colour which have 
been preserved, 





Literary and Historical 
, Notes. 


FURTHER NOTES ON THE YOUNG 
AND OTTLEY FAMILIES. 


(See clxxiv. 236; ante p. 326). 


()F the activities of the Young family and 

the West Indian Ottleys the records of 
the Colonial Office contain voluminous 
accounts. Sir William Young, already re- 
ferred to, created the first baronet May 3, 
1769, was Member of the Council of Antigua 
1761, and Lieutenant-Governor of Dominica 
1768-1774, and died at St. Vincent, April 8, 
1788 (see ‘The History of Antigua,’ Oliver, 
vol, ii., pp. 372-79). He married Elizabeth 
Brook Taylor, daughter of Brook Taylor 
1687-1731 (‘ D.N.B.’) by his second wife, 
Sabetta (a name preserved till recently in the 
present writer’s family under the slightly 
modified form ‘‘ Sabette’’ and presumed to 
be a contraction of Sally-Betty), daughter of 
John Sawbridge, of Olantigh, Kent. From 
his will it appears that Young had a house 
in Newman Street. Among his bequests are: 
to his negroes on each of his plantations ‘‘ 10 
barrels of good herrings and a holiday ’’; to 
his young child Portia, ‘‘ my gold fountain- 
pen,’’ which must surely be about the earliest 
mention of this useful article. 

Of the marriage of Sarah Elizabeth Young, 
daughter of the first baronet, with Richard 
Ottley, which took place at Iver, Bucks, June 
12, 1770, we have a naive and gossipy account 
in a letter from a Miss Ford to a Miss Egan, 
which Glendower has preserved. The date of 
the letter is July 9, 1770. 

Adieu now to these gloomy ideas and past 
afflictions, I must tell my dear Miss Egan how 
fortunate I was to regain my health before the 
celebration of a gay wedding which has lately 
been consummated at Iver. The parties were 
my amiable friend Miss Young with Ottley. 
A man of £5,000 a year; I am sorry to add he 
has four children. In every other respect this 
match is very agreeable. The ceremony was 
performed with as much privacy as possible. 

The Bride and Bridegroom, and Sir William 
and Lady Young only went in a carriage. The 
rest walked. The Bridesmaids and women 
servants were in white, which made a pleasing 
group. The whole company near forty im 
number. were all adorned with favours, the 
Livery Servants’ were composed of silver which 
I believe is a very uncommon piece of elegance. 
Sir. William’s generosity on this occasion is 
much to be admired; he gave £50 to be distri- 
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buted amongst the poor of the Parish, besides l 


forgiving the rents of the distressed Tenants 
and relieving the necessities of many private 
families. 

Mr. Ottley and Sir William Young gave each 
2 guineas to the Curate and a guinea to each 
of the women who strewed flowers. Do not say 
these two last articles are profuse, since the 
poor minister has scarce £50 a year, and one 
of the poor basket women was so astonished 
at the sight of gold that she fainted awz : 
she had not before a farthing in the world. 

Such are the benevolent acts of the Hero of 
our Village, whose generosity is universal. 

Sir William prepared a fine band of 
musicians in the house to entertain the Bridal 
pair till the time arrived for them to receive 
the compliments of their friends and neigh- 
bours upon their Nuptials, and as the former 
all intended to give entertainments on the 
occasion—My mother judged it proper we 
should be the first, as our efforts to amuse could 
but be insignificant compared with the great 
festivals of our neighbours. In short the break- 
fast and the garden were the only thing we 
could give, and as the morning seemed fine our 
friends seemed much pleased with the novelty 
of the entertainments. It was impossible to 
receive 40 people in our little cot; therefore 
a tent was prepared in the middle of our long 
shady walk, which with a continued awning 
was fixed in the trees, so as to be scarcely 
visible to the eye. It was decked with flowers 
disposed in festoons and other forms, and under 
which was a long table ornamented with large 
china baskets of natural flowers, jellies, cakes, 
and other refreshments for breakfast. Sir 
William’s company were in number about 20. 
Their dresses being chiefly of the most delicate 
white, they made a very elegant appearance. 
They continued in a group till they were re- 
ceived by the rest of the party on our little 
ascending lawn, which conducted them to the 
flowery banquet, upon which the french horns 
and other instruments that were concealed in 
our little wood struck up, and the surprise 
seemed to please. After breakfast we danced 
Country dances and Cotillions on different 
parts of the green turf. Mrs. Ottley sported 
a Highland Minuet with her father; I suppose 
she is one of the finest dancers in England. 
She manages the stage steps and the capriols 
inimitable, nothing can equal her in Country 
dances. Sir William’s dancing is still much 
admired. 

The Bridesmaids, Miss Youngs and Miss 
Ottley were the Graces of the day. The Leigh- 
tons, Nugents, and Miss Bickeridge made a 
considerable addition to our belles. The last 
mentioned and B. Nugent are greatly improved 
in their persons. The rest of the company 
Were composed of the Leighs, Plants, and Lord 

Kilmory’s family, (who are our nearest neigh- 
hours) and they are remarkably sociable. His 
lordship is esteemed one of the most agreeable 
well bred men in England, but in our opinion 

@is very inferior to Sir William Young, who 
next gave a truly princely banquet. The 





dinner was exceedingly fine. We sat down 
about forty, two courses of three times nine 
dishes, which made in number, fifty four, 
afterwards a complete set dessert was served 
consisting of the finest fruits, wines and sweet- 
meats. A fine band of music entertained us till 
the dessert when they were relieved by a 
famous set of Catch Singers. I never heard 
this kind of singing in such perfection. Their 
voices harmonized in a most enchanting 
manner. After this delicious entertainment the 
company divided into parties of billiards, walk- 
ing etc. We again assembled to gratify our 
ears with the fine performers, Bach, Ahal, 
Kannul, Paxton etc., and after the concert 
refreshing ourselves with coffee, tea, etc. The 
Tabours and Fiddlers invited us to Country 
dances; we tripped it with great spirit till we 
were led to a very splendid repast. The Band 
played as at dinner. When the sweet wines 
were offered, the Catch Singers again enter- 
tained us and between each every one who had 
a title to a voice at the table sang a little Solo. 
canzonette and the variety was not disagree- 
able. Thus finished a most sumptuous enter- 
tainment which was conducted with the utmost 
ease and politness, 

Lord Killmory gave the next. He has only 
a Villa in the Village, his finest seat being in 
Shropshire and the finest apartments here not 
being complete, the festival could not be so 
magnificent as that of Sir William Young; 
but after most other banquets his Lordship’s 
dinner, ball and supper would have been 
acknowledged very superb. The fine band of 
music had a remarkably good effect at the table 
being placed in stone vestibules which com- 
municated ‘with the dining Parlours. 


Our neighbours Mr. and Mrs. Plant next 
exhibited what they called their rural festivity. 
If the evening proved fine, we were to have 
drunk Tea and Syllabub under tent, and in 
the garden several walks were illuminated with 
lamps displayed in arches and other forms 
decorated with flowers; but it being damp and 
cold little of this could be enjoyed. However 
Mrs. Plant having a good suite of rooms, and 
the French horns playing exceedingly well, the 
company was very agreeably accommodated 
till the ball began. We danced with great 
spirit both before and after supper, which to 
the honour of Mrs. Plant’s housekeeper was, 
if possible, more elegant than those that pre- 
ceded. A large transparent Wind-mill in paste 
and a Chinese Temple took everybody’s atten- 
tion. This Female’s dexterity was much more 
admired than that of the men cooks at the 
other repasts. There were above four score 
dishes besides the dessert, all of her own com- 
position. Lord Killmory’s sisters, Misses 
Needhams, next exhibited what they called 
their down right rusticity, which in truth was 
if possible more agreeable than any of the 
former entertainments. Their garden is laid 
out in great taste, the first thing that pre- 
sented itself at the entrance was a Tent 
decorated with mossy roses, and boughs of 
orange. You entered it by a walk of blooming 
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Orange trees, and other fragrant exotics. All 
the evergreen shrubs that environed this 
delicious tent, were adorned with bouquets and 
garlands of flowers. There was another tent 
decorated in the same manner, and so contrived 
as to communicate with the ballroom, so that 
it served for all the refreshments of the dancers 
and at the same time purified the air by its 
fragrant embelishment. The garden was 
illuminated with a number of Lamps disposed 
in arches of pyramids, which were so advan- 
tageously placed as to be seen from the card 
and ballroom. The different parties and groups 
of elegantly dressed people with the illumina- 
tions and French horns and other decorations 
had a most enchanting effect; one would have 
supposed the Nymphs of Arcadia had lent their 
assistance, but to the honour of Capt. Needham 
(Lord Killmory’s Son) the whole was planned 
and conducted by him. Between every two 
country dances a German Harper amused us. 
The supper was superb and elegant. 

Besides Lord Hillbro’s family it was graced 
by Lord Huntingham, Lord and Lady Ferrers, 
Lady Charleville, Sir William Young’s family 
and Sir William Aston’s sen just returned from 
abroad bien poudré, a remarkably fine dancer. 
We had besides many Beaux and Belles, I 
believe My dear Miss Egan never heard of so 
much gaiety at a private wedding, but Sir 
William is so much beloved that every one here 
wishes to show their respect. 

I fear you will think my description too long 
of our gaieties. Don’t you think Misses Need- 
hams finished with an éclat, tho’ I should not 
say finished as Lady Charleville proposes giving 
a festival, and Mrs. Ottley who is going to take 
a house in the voisinage talks of entertaining 
us with Masque Ball, an illuminated wood and 
fireworks to conclude with a “ feu de joie.” 


More copious records have been preserved 
of the work of Sir William Young, 2nd 
baronet, 1749-1815 (‘ D.N.B.’) In Zoffany’s 
Conversation Piece of the Young family 
dressed in Vandyck costume he stands loung- 
ing on the balcony at St. Dunstan’s Park, 
the very embodiment of Pope’s 

Sir Plume of amber snuff-box justly vain 

And the nice conduct of a clouded cane. 


His portrait painted by Benjamin West, 
presented on leaving to the Head Master of 
Eton instead of the customary gift of money, 
is reproduced and described in Cust’s ‘ Eton 
College Portraits,’ p, 16, plate viii. He was, 
however, by no means only a dandy. He was 
returned to the House of Commons for St. 
Mawes, June 19, 1784, and for Buckingham- 
shire in 1806. When charges of cruelty to 
the slaves were brought against the West 
Indian proprietors in the House of Commons, 
Young was their fearless and able champion. 
His conduct as Governor of Tobago com- 
mended itself to the colonists, and their legis- 





lature on two occasions voted him a grant of 
£2,000 ‘‘ for his unremitting exertions for the 
public good.’’ He died at his post on Jan, 11, 
1815. There were, however, it would appear 
from the Register of Births, Marriages and 
Deaths of the English Protestant Church at 
Tobago, some disagreements between the Gov- 
ernor and the Rector, the Rev. C. Newton. 
The registers which have recently (1936) been 
printed by A. W, Seymour, the Acting Gov- 
ernor, are valuable for purposes of genealogi- 
cal and historical research, and are not un- 
amusing in themselves. They cover a period 
of thirty-six years, from April 19, 1781, to 
Jan. 3, 1817. Many entries are in the Goy- 
ernor’s handwriting, but he seems to have 
taken liberties with the books. In the Regis- 
ter of Burials Newton notes in 1810: ‘‘ the 
intervening page was cut out by Sir W. 
Young,’’ and the same entry occurs again 
in 1811; whilst the hands used as pointers 
to the registers when directed to the Governor 
‘“ have,’ we are told, ‘‘an impertinent 
poise.’’ 

This Sir William Young, the 2nd baronet, 
of Delaford, married Sarah, daughter of 
Charles Lawrence. Their elder daughter, 
Sarah Elizabeth, married in November, 1803, 
Sir Richard Ottley, knighted at Carlton 
House Terrace March 22, 1820, Chief Justice 
of Ceylon, formerly Chief Justice of Grenada 
(1814), who died Aug, 23, 1845, and was 
buried at Boulogne. Thus two Richard Ott- 
leys, grandfather and grandson, married two 
Sarah Elizabeth Youngs, aunt and niece, a 
sufficiently intricate affair which made the 
first Sarah Elizabeth step-grandmother to the 
second Richard Ottley. 

Of the Chief Justice and Sarah Elizabeth 
sprang Lawrence Ottley, Rector of Richmond 
in Yorkshire, who married, Oct. 8, 1838, 
Elizabeth, daughter of the Rev, John Bicker- 
steth, Rector of Acton, and sister of the 
Bishop of Ripon. From these two ecclesiasti- 
cal families and their three sons and six 
daughters descended various Bickersteths and 
Ottleys whose names have long been familiar 
in clerical circles, 


Now once more as to the relationship be- 
tween the West Indian and Pitchford Ottleys. 
Burke’s statement may perhaps be taken as 
evidence in 1863 of a belief common in the 
two families that they were akin. Some 
additional evidence may be produced which 
tends in the same direction. In the Transac- 
tions of the Shropshire Archaeological Soci- 
ety, Fourth Series, vol. i, (1911), p. 312, there 
is a letter, No, xlii., written by Richard Ott- 
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ley from Dordrecht on Dec. 25, 1663, to his | 


relative at Pitchford : 

Worthy Sr. and Cossin Sir Richard Ottley. 
My respects unto you presented wth hope of 
yor good health, as ye Lord bee praised I and 
my family is at present, being in number 3 
sonns and 3 denetiets. Pleased by yor noats 
sent me yor Worpll Alderman Bunch (but 
not underwritt) that you are sonn of Francis 
Ottley who was son of Thomas Ottley, and you 
have issue 4 sonns and one Daughter and are 
glad so neare a kinsman as I am bee alive. 
Soe am with all my hart ye lyke and shall be 
glad to Receave a few lines under yor hand 
about ye same for wee are to neare of one 
name of one family to be strangers. 

The writer goes on to say that he is married 
to a Dutch woman, gives some domestic par- 
ticulars and concludes: 

Now Cosin I have a sonn of my name of 
13 yeares age, a very hopefull youth, and am 
intending to lett him live in England to learn 
ye languadg (as I have done) for in my abode 
there have been my Uncle Adam Ottley and 
noe other friends. [ am now about 48 yeares, 
and that is above 32 years agoe, and so 
perceaving you have 4 sonns, desire to know 
whether you please my soon may live with you 
to receave on of yours in place. 

Yor very lo. Cosyn and Servant 
to command 
Ricwarp OTtiey. 

We have proof that a number of Ottleys 
were living in Holland and claimed and were 
admitted by themselves to be akin. The 
writer of the letter is a junior collateral who 
writes to Sir Richard Ottley, then owner of 
Pitchford and the son of Sir Francis Ottley, 
the Governor of Shrewsbury. He would 
hardly have proposed to send his son to 
Pitchford had not the two families regarded 
themselves as related. Many cadets and 
others of reputable families in that and the 
following generations went out to the West 
Indies, and it is not improbable that one 
of these Ottleys, perhaps Arthur, another son, 
was one of them. This becomes more probable 
from the fact that several members of the 
family married Dutch women, and emigration 
from Holland was at that time common. 
Moreover, the West Indian Ottleys were using 
the same arms and crest (though not the 
motto), as the Pitchford branch in 1790 and 
probably before. These were: Arms; per 
bend, or and arg, on a bend, nebulé, between 
two cross-crosslets, az., three garbs; bend- 
ways, of the first. Crest: In front of a garb, 
or three arrows, two in saltier, one in pale 
oon sownwards, saltier. The motto is: Dat 

eus incrementum. It would hardly have 
m prudent, if possible, for anyone in that 











limited circle to have claimed a non-existent 
relationship will a well-known English house. 
The family were received without question in 
Antigua where, as Burke says, they were held 
in good repute. There was, indeed, little talk 
of the connexion in the two families; but this 
may have been because it was in no doubt, 
although it was recognised that one link was 
uncertain or unproven. ‘Taken separately 
these arguments may not appear conclusive, 
but their cumulative evidence is considerable, 
though not perhaps sufficiently strong to con- 
vince the Heralds’ College. 2 


‘ TWELFTH NIGHT’: ‘‘ THE LADY 
OF THE STRACHY.”’ 


HERE is a_ well-known passage in 
‘Twelfth Night,’ the explanation of 
which has hitherto puzzled all the com- 
mentators: ‘‘ There is example for’t; the 
lady of the Strachy married the yeoman 
of the wardrobe.’’ Apart from the textual 
problem connected with the word ‘‘ Strachy,’’ 
which has been pronounced probably corrupt, 
and has been made the subject of endless pro- 
posed emendations, none of which can be dis- 
tinguished as_ inevitable, the historical 
allusion conceded in the above quotation has 
never, so far as | am aware—and I write, of 
course, as being liable to correction—been 
satisfactorily expounded. What Mr. Howard 
Staunton said on this point in 1864 may prob- 
ably be taken as being still authoritative: 

The allusion is obviously to some old story 

in which a lady of distinction married a person 
much beneath her, but who she was, and 
whether Strachy was her name, her family, 
or her occupation, are as much a mystery now 
as they were a century ago. 
Mr. Stanley Wood, indeed, in his separate 
edition of ‘ Twelfth Night,’ 1905-35, remarks 
that ‘‘ Examples have never been rare, Lord 
Bacon’s daughter married her gentleman 
usher, Underhill,’’ yet still calls this ‘‘ one of 
Shakespeare’s ‘ desperate’ passages to which 
no satisfactory explanation has yet been 
given.”’ 

May I here venture on a further suggestion, 
which, so far as I know—and it is hard to 
prove a negative—has never before been put 
forward? The Duchess of Suffolk, the mother 
of Lady Jane Grey—that ‘‘ sweet queen of a 
tragic hour ’’—and therefore as such, as well 
as being a grand-niece, on her father’s side, 
of Henry VIII, a woman of much consequence 
in the public eye, continued to live on in her 
old residence at Astley Castle, Warwickshire, 
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after the execution of her daughter on 12 Feb., 
1554, and of her husband on the 23rd of the 
same month, apparently till the date of her 
own death, somewhere about 1558, During 
this short period, and, it is stated, even soon 
after the Duke’s execution, ‘‘ she married a 
member of her household, who probably was a 
steward or agent of the property ’’—the ‘ Dic- 
tionary of National Biography’ states her 
‘* Master of the Horse ’’—and whose name 
was Adrian Stokes. Now Astley is distant 
from Stratford-on-Avon only c, 3% miles in a 
bee-line; and all this happened within at 
least ten years of Shakespeare’s birth in 1564, 
It is inconceivable that such an occurrence, 
that was concerned with a local lady of such 
social, historical, and even tragic pre-emin- 
ence, should not have made great stir in the 
county at the time, and that echoes of it 
should not still have existed during the poet’s 
boyhood. Shakespeare must surely have been 
aware of it; and it must surely have made a 
lasting impression on his imagination and 
memory. I suppose that it is wholly impos- 
sible that the “ Strachy’”’ is really a mis- 
reading for ‘“‘ Astley.’’ Yet, quite apart from 
this, there is, apparently at least, a strong 
probability that this incident may have been 
in the dramatist’s mind when he wrote the 
line in question. 
Totnes, 


JosepH E. Morris. 





OTANICAL LATIN: ‘“‘ ACRIS.’’—Lately 
one of the brightest of the Michaelmas 
Daisies has been one known as Aster acris. I 
recall also Erigeron acris and the familiar 
buttercup of the meadows, Ranunculus acris. 
All three nouns are masculine yet have acris, 
a feminine form, attached to them. The mas- 
culine form acer should have been used. I am 
writing away from Latin books but I think 
Horace has, ‘‘ Forte epos acer Ut nemo Varius 
scribit.’”” The familiar buttercup, which, 
perhaps, began the mistake, was named by 
Linneus, who may have regarded acris as a 
masculine form like mediocris. One book only 
among the very many where I have come 
across this buttercup alters the adjective to 
acer. It is probably too late to change it now, 
and Linneus did so much for Botany that he 
may readily be excused for making the slip. 
I do not know when the two other plants were 
named, or who named them. 
The adjective acer, ‘‘ bitter, 
description applicable to many plants. The 
neuter appears correctly in the Biting Stone- 
crop, Sedum acre. Botany has claimed in 
England at any rate some classical scholars 


oo 66 


sharp,”’ is a 





of repute, but to-day some descriptions of 
plants at Kew Gardens suggest a weakness in 
the use of Latin adjectives. This is visible, 
for instance, in the merging of Azalea and 
Rhodendron, which are not of the same gender 
but feminine and neuter. Accuracy, however, 
in so small a detail may be regarded as petti- 
fogging precision in these casual days, 


W. iH. J. 


! 

HE BRITISH CEMETERY AT BOGOTA 

(see clxxi, 221).—Further information 
about this cemetery is now available from Mr. 
M. B. T. Paske Smith, c.B.z., the British 
Minister to Colombia. 

The first grant of land (1825) was on the 
Zipaquiraé road; this was exchanged in 1827 
for another in the San Victorino quarter, and 
in 1829 again for a third, adjoining the city 
cemetery, in the San Diego district. 

The first burial there, so far as the Register 
shows, was of W1Lut1am Dourrin, who died at 
the age of thirty-five years on July 4, 1830. 

We may add to the names given at the 
former reference those of Colonel Joxn 
MacKrintosu, the last commandant of the 
‘** Albion ’’ battalion of the British Legion, 
who died on May 30, 1845, aged fifty-seven— 
he had served in the battalion from 1818 to 
1823; of Colonel JoHNn Benpte, of the same 
battalion, who died aged fifty-one on February 
5, 1831; and of Captain Cartes Smrtu, of 
the same battalion, who died, aged sixty- 
three, on April 3, 1853. 

In 1858 it was agreed that this cemetery 
should be used for Protestants of all denom- 
inations and nationalities; at the present 
time it is administered by a joint committee 
of British subjects and United States citizens, 
supported by their voluntary subscriptions, 

It is intended shortly to put up a tablet to 
the memory of Colonel MacKintosh, Colonel 
Bendle, Captain Smith, and all the officers 
and soldiers of the British Legion whose 
mortal remains now rest in the cemetery. 

STEPHEN GASELEE. 


WALT WHITMAN: FIRST APPEAR- 

ANCE OF ‘ VIRGINIA—THE WEST.’ 
—Although the publication of ‘The Mystic 
Trumpeter’ in the Kansas Magazine (Feb- 
ruary, 1872), has been noted by bibliogra- 
phers, the appearance of another poem by 
Walt Whitman in the same magazine has not 
been discussed, 

Mr. V. Valta Parma, of the Library of 
Congress, has informed me of the publication 
of ‘ Virginia—The West’ in the Kansas 
Magazine, i. 219 (March, 1872). During the 
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same year, the poem was also printed in ‘ As 
a Strong Bird on Pinions Free.’ However, 
this volume was not received for copyright 
until Aug, 26, 1872 (the title-page with 
application for copyright was deposited on 
July 13, 1872). Therefore, we can be certain 
that the serial publication was the first. 


Rotito G, Sitver. 


REPOSITION PHRASES IN A STRING. 
—This vice of English style, quite for- 
eign to the classical tongues, and likely to 
grow with their disuse, has recently been 
illustrated in the letter of a prominent public 
man to The Times: 

A settlement of the Sudeten German problem 
by conciliation is of the utmost urgency in view 
| the growing realization of the far-reach- 
ing consequences of any resort to a decision by 
arms in Central Europe. 

An earlier statesman, Mr. Asquith, was not 
quite so exuberant: ‘‘A strange result, indeed, 
of the emphatic condemnation of the electors 
of the budget of 1909,’’ but rather more 
clumsy. Men of letters too are liable to the 
disease: ‘‘ Mark Pattison remarks on the 
decline in the interest in knowledge in Oxford 
after the rise of Tractarianism ’’; and Pat- 
more says that ‘ King Lear’ turns “ entirely 
upon the results of the excessive addiction of 
Cordelia to reticence of feeling at a time 
when...’ My prize specimen so far is from 
FitzMaurice Kelly, one of Henley’s young 
men, I believe: ‘‘It is usual to lay stress 
upon the influx of French among the pil- 
grims of the Milky Way in the road to the 
shrine of the national St. James at Santiago 


de Compostela in Galicia.” Had he any 
classics 7 HIBERNICUS. 
FAMILY OF “TWICE TWENTY- 


TWO.”’—The recent burial of an octo- 
genarian villager here has recalled the wit- 
ticism that his parents had ‘‘ twice twenty- 
two children.’’ Actually the family num- 
bered twenty-two, one died, and then one was 
born, making up the original number. 


Fr. Ey MM. 
Ickleton, Cambs. 


“(\N THE LAP OF THE GODS.’’—It is 
_~ interesting to find the Homeric phrase 
m a new setting. After Commodore Irving 
had recently manoeuvred the Queen Mary 
into Manhattan Dock under her own power— 
the usual twelve assisting tugs being absent 
on strike—he is reported as saying ‘‘I felt I 
had to take a risk. It was all in the lap of 


the gods.” Ricuarp Hussey. 





Readers’ Queries. 
SERVING COFFEE IN ITALY.—In Italy 


when one orders coffee either at a café or 
at a restaurant, following a meal, a small 
glass of water is brought with the coffee. 
What is the correct procedure regarding the 
water? Most Italians appear to ignore it. 
A few drink some of the water before the 
coffee ; others after the coffee. 


H. V. Bortey. 


'OCK-FIGHTING.—On the title-page of my 
copy of ‘The Cocker. . .’ By W. Sketchley, 
Gent. . . London. 1814, there is written a 
note: ‘‘ In the neighbourhood of Tom Foster 
who was suspected of Transferring the Fleet 
from the Triangle into Lincolnshire.”’ 
What is the meaning of this note? 


Hucu S. GLaDsTone. 


ROVERB: ‘DO NOT STIR FIRE 
WITH A SWORD.’’—I have seen this 
quoted as an “old proverb” in the eigh- 
teenth century. It is not in Apperson’s 
‘English Proverbs.” What exactly is the 
sense of it? Is it like ‘‘ Do not cut blocks 
with a razor ’’—i.e., use a very fine instru- 
ment for rough work? This does not very 
well fit the context, which seems to require 
that one should not stir the fire too violently. 
But a sword used for that purpose would 
make no more commotion than a poker, 


B.S: 


ARALLELS OF A PROVERB WANTED. 
—E. Jacottet brings into his ‘ Contes 
Populaires des Bassoutos,’ Paris, 1895, p. 
272, No, 4, this Sessouto proverb: Celui qui 
veut battre son chien trouve toujours un 
baton (He who wishes to beat his dog always 
finds a stick). 

As this saying is also a well-known Czech 
proverb, and as also Georg von Gaal, in his 
‘ Spruchwérterbuch,’ Wien, 1830, p. 157, No. 
917, quotes it in six different languages, the 
proverb seems to be of a world-wide currency. 
I would appreciate all equivalents of the pro- 
verb, especially those in exotic languages, 


O. F. BaBier. 


OSEMARY SUPERSTITION.—I have 
heard that when rosemary flowers in the 
garden the predominant partner in the house 
is the wife. Is this a widespread opinion and 
how old is it? 





INQUIRER. 
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HOMAS WILKIESON, KENTISH 
TOWN, MIDDLESEX (fl, 1795).—Are 
any particulars known of this gentleman, or 
of his ancestry? He was a nephew of one 
Charles Wilkieson, of Amsterdam, merchant, 
who died in London, 7 Sept., 1795, and left 
a sizeable fortune, as shown by his will 
(P.C.C., reg. Harris, fo. 104). The will men- 
tions, inter alios, the testator’s sister, Eliza- 
beth Mercer, wife of John Mercer, of Mel- 
rose. An abstract of the will was kindly sent 
to me, some years ago, by Mr. R. Bincuam 
ADAMS. 
The Wilkieson family seems to have been 
of Scottish origin (cf. clviii. 266). 
E. F. MacPIke. 
a ” > egmas Way, San Diego, California, 


OLOUR EFFECT OF SPECTROSCOPE. 
—I have seen it stated that approaching 
objects, seen through the spectroscope, look 
bluer than they really are. Is this the case, 
and, if so, what is the explanation of it? 


" K. 
HRASE: “TO BE JORKIN'S’D,” 
‘DAVID COPPERFIELD.’—Are there 


any other instances of this quotation in 
literature ? 


) 


Epwarkp Heron ALLEN. 


bd antag FROM BORROW’S ‘THE 
BIBLE IN SPAIN.’—1. Mendizabai’s 
secretary. In vol. i., chapt, xii., Borrow, 
after obstinate insistence, is admitted to an 
interview with Mendizabal, the Prime 
Minister of Spain. He found with the great 
man ‘‘ his secretary, a fine intellectual-look- 
ing man, who, as I _ was_ subsequently 
informed, had acquired a name both in Eng- 
lish and Spanish literature.’”? Borrow, and 
apparently the editor of the book in 1896, 
were unable to discover this gentleman’s 
name. Has he since been identified ? 

2. Pedio Mato. What is the story of this 
man, a Maragato carrier, who endowed the 
cathedral of Astorga with a large sum of 
money, and whose statue, ‘a colossal figure 
of lead ’’ (but the editor says it is of wood) 
may be seen on the cathedral roof? (vol. i., 
chapt. xxiii.) ; 

3. In vol. i., chapt. xxvi., Borrow gives the 
inscription on Sir John Moore’s tomb at 
Corunna, placed there by the French, as: 

JOHN MOORE 
LEADER OF THE ENGLISH ARMIES, 
SLAIN IN BATTLE 
1809 


Is this—in English—the actual inscription 
there ? 
R. H. J. 


AINGAUD, SERGEANT-PAINTER TO 


artist? According to William Grainge, in 
‘The History and Topography of Harrogate,’ 
there are, or were, in the school at Burnt 
Yates, a number of portraits which were pre- 
sented to it by William Mountain, F.R.S, 
One of these purported to be an original work 
of the above-mentioned artist. Any particu- 
lars concerning him are desired. 


H, Askew. 


[DENTIFICATION OF ARMS WANTED. 

—(1) Barry of six pieces, gules and 
argent (occurs on a fifteenth-century Italian 
MS. of St. Bernard’s Sermons, together with 
a note: ‘‘ Phillipps MS, 4773”’’). 

(2) Two branches of a vine intertwined and 
each bearing grapes, surmounted by a fleur- 
de-lys and a Cardinal’s hat (occurs on a book- 
cover and ‘‘ Officia recit, de Nativitate... 
(etc.),’’ 1756). 

Any information welcomed. 

E. V. Stone. 

34, Cromer Drive, Wallasey, 


HAKESPEARE IN GREEK _ AND 
LATIN. — How many of Shakespeare’s 
plays have been translated into Greek and 
Latin? And by whom? 
0. Ni 


PLACE-NAME, MAIDEN BRADLEY.— 

What is the origin of this rather curious 
place-name? Does ‘‘ Maiden’? refer to the 
Blessed Virgin. 
; Mary Brown. 


T. VINES.—Can any reader tell me where 
this place is? I know of a Vine Street in 
Piccadilly, London, and of a Vine Place in 
Sunderland, Co. Durham. 
xX. ¥. &% 


AREDEAN.—What is the significance of 
this place-name? There is a town in 
Gloucestershire called Ruerdean, which, if I 
read the ancient British language aright, was 
originally Rhiw.-yr-den or the side of a hill 
near a fortress, an appellation which I am 
told is quite descriptive of the situation of 





the town. The place-name Raredean here 
mentioned applies also to a town situated on 
a hill-side, but I know of no ancient fortress 
near it. T. D. Fosbroke in his ‘ History of 


| 
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Gloucestershire,’ ii. pp. 150, 154, says that this 
original orthography of the name was Ruar- 
dyn or Rewardyne. The earliest name that 
I can find of the aforesaid place Raredean is 
Rewarden in 1380. Fosbroke’s Ruardyn was 
called Ruerdean in 4 Ric. II, 

J. W. F. 


IGHTEENTH-CENTURY MEDICINE: 
ELECTRICITY.—John Wesley’s Jour- 
nal is full of details about the medical notions 
of the eighteenth-century. He often recom- 
mends electricity. What did he mean by 
that, considered in the light of the following 
passages : 

Wed, 26 [July 1775].—I found one relic of my 
illness—my hand shook so that I could hardly 
write my name. But after I had ‘been well 
electrified by driving four or five hours over 
very rugged, broken pavement, my complaint 
was removed. ... 

And again: 

Wed, 14 [May, 1777].—I would gladly have 
rested the next day, feeling my breast much 
out of order; but notice having been given of 
my preemies at Tadcaster, I set out at nine 
in the morning. About ten the chaise broke 
down, I borrowed a horse; but as he was none 
of the easiest, in riding three miles I was so 
thoroughly electrified that the pain in my 
breast was quite cured. 

Is not this more like the effect of a rough 
sort of massage? When Wesley advises elec- 
tricity, or speaks of people being cured by it, 
is it what we now call massage that he means ? 


C. E. H. 


RINGHIERI.—There is a charming work 
by Pinturicchio in Siena Cathedral 
representing a young Knight of Rhodes or 
Malta kneeling in prayer in a mediaeval 
landscape. His name is given as Aringhieri. 
Who was he and what was his history ? 


oO. Vv. W- 
QTONE THE FOOL.—Was this a_ well- 


known character? In ‘ Volpone,’ II. i. 
occurs: ‘‘ Stone, the foole, is dead; And they 
doe lacke a taverne-foole, extremely.”’ Has 
any one identified him, or discovered his 
history ? 

A. 


GERGES ESENIN, 1895-1925.—Have any 

of the poems of this Russian poet been 
.translated into English? André Gide in his 
‘Retouches au voyage en U.R.S.S.’ of last 
year mentions a poem secretly recited to him 
by a young Russian, who, I understand, was 





Esenin ; it is this I wish to find. Esenin com- 
mitted suicide in 1925. 
L. R: N. 


T. UBALDESCA.—This is a saint belong- 
ing to the Order of St, John of Jerusalem 
a portrait of whom is in the Chapter Hall of 
St. John’s Gate, while her remains (she died 
in 1206 at Pisa), lie in the Church of St. 
John at Malta. Her body, however, before it 
found repose there, was, for three hundred 
years or so after her death, conveyed about 
from place to place on pilgrimages, or for the 
veneration of the faithful. It is accounts of 
these migrations I am seeking. Can any 
reader help? 
PEREGRINUS. 


T. DANIEL.—No doubt this saint could 
be found in the ‘Catholic Encyclopaedia ’ 
which I am not able just at present to consult. 
Could some kindly reader give me particulars 
about him? He was, I know, a Welsh saint, 
and I know that he has a church at Pem- 


broke. Are there many churches in Wales 
with this dedication? 
IGNORAMUS. 
OTHER-OF-PEARL IN HOUSE-FIT- 


TINGS.—I should be greatly obliged for 
note of examples of this, | Mother-of-pearl 
used in furniture is, of course, common: I 
am looking for its use on window-frames, 
panelling, doors, woodwork generally. Was 
there not a house so decorated in Dublin in 
the eighteenth century? I should be grateful 
for any references to letters or topographical 
books which mention work on houses in 
mother-of-pearl. 

M. U. H. R. 


ARLYLE’S DICTA.—At clxxv. 276, Mr. A. 
L. Srrour in his Note on John Gibson 
Lockhart, refers to Thomas Carlyle’s “vignettes 
in vinegar of his contemporaries.” Could he 
kindly refer me to any such, especially to those 
mentioned in my query, ‘ Author wanted,’ 

elxxv. 101, 6 Aug. 1938? 

Hl. Kenpra Baker. 


UTHOR WANTED.—Who wrote the follow- 
ing lines which [ have cut from a news- 
paper dated Jan. 6 1789? 


“e 


. Sore piere’d by wintry wind, 

How many shrink into the sordid hut 

Of cheerless poverty. 

How many pine in want and dungeon glooms; 
Shut from the common air, and common use 
Of their own limbs. How many drink the cup 
Of baleful grief or eat the bread 

Of misery.” 

JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 
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Replies. 





ANGEL DAY. 


(clxxv. 110). 
Two biographical facts concerning the 
author of ‘ The Englishe secretorie’ are 
added by the following marriage entry in the 
Parish Register of Christ Church, Newgate 
Street : 

1582. Dec. 4. Angell Daye (of Lyons Inne) 
& Frauncis Warley, by licence. 

For ‘‘ 1582 ’’ we should read 1581 because of 
the uncritical adoption in the Harleian 
Society edition of the register of an alteration 
in the original, which resulted in the dates of 
marriages being advanced by one year and 
those of burials by two years (A. T, M. in ‘ N. 
and Q.’, 9 S, ii. 343). This Frances Warley 
was possibly the daughter of the ‘‘ Thomas 
Warley, servant to Mr. Clark, butcher ’’ who 
was buried (the necessary correction being 
made), Nov. 23, 1581; if so, she was married 
to Angel Day only ten days after her father’s 
funeral—a not uncommon proceeding at the 
time. At any rate, Day is now provided with 
the wife referred to in the Court of Requests 
action of 1584. His connection with an Inn 
of Court, moreover, would automatically 
entitle him to the designation “‘ Angell daye 
Gent ’’ we find used in his answer to the bill 
against him. 

A. T. M. did not, perhaps, sufficiently 
demonstrate the parish register errors he cor- 
rectly indicated. As to the marriage entries, 
he might have called attention to the scan- 
dalously large number of children of the 
parish who were baptized within a few weeks 
of their parents’ marriages—and begged the 
reader to draw the proper conclusion. As to 
the dates of burial, he might have cited the 
following entries, which have an interest of 
their own: 

1575. Sep. 26. was christened 4 dau’s of Roger 
Abraham, pulter. 


Elyzabeathe 
Margerett these 4 dau’s were borne at 
Dorathye one byrthe by his wyfe Joone 
Marye 

1577. Oct. 24. Joone wife of Roger Abraham; 


she died within a month and had 4 children 
at one birth. 
WakREN B. AvsTIN. 
The College of the City of New York. 


“T'VERNONS ” (clxxv. 315).—I suppose 
this word is clearly so written and that 
the deed is in English, not Latin. It would 





have been useful also to know where the land 
was situated, as ‘‘ evernons ’’ may be a local 
form. I suggest it may derive from medieval 
Latin avenama, meaning an “ intake” or 
enclosure of land. Another form of this is 
‘‘ offnames.’’ Colloquial corruption might 
produce ‘‘ evernons.’’ 

Cowell, ‘ Interpreter,’ quoting from Ken- 
net, states that in the manor of ‘‘ Burcester,”’ 
Oxon,, there was a custom called ‘‘ evenings,” 
under which a customary tenant, who per- 
formed mowing or reaping services for his 
landlord, was entitled, at the end of a day’s 
work, to carry away, for his own use, as much 
of the cut crop as he could gather up on his 
sickle or scythe. But the terms of the deed, 
as quoted, do not seem to make this a likely 
explanation. 

R. S. B. 


I think that the word which puzzles your 
correspondent was in fact, in the original, not 
‘* evernons ’’ but revercions (i.e., reversions), 
a word frequently, I believe, coupled with 
‘rents ’’ in such old documents, 


N. B. Wuite. 


In early deeds in Norman French overs 
( = works) is sometimes rendered evers, see, 
for instance, Trans, Lancs. and Ches. Antiq. 
Soc., i., p. 72, n. 8. 

A. J. H. 


RARLS OF MERCIA AND THEIR DES- 

CENDANTS (clxxv. 314). — W. G. 
Searle’s ‘ Anglo-Saxon Bishops, Kings, and 
Nobles,’ 1899, does not record any marriage of 
Aelfwyn, granddaughter of Alfred the Great; 
nor is the name of the wife of Ordwulf 
(Edulph), son of Ordgar, Earl of Devon, or 
any issue of such a marriage given. 

Leofwine, Earl of Mercia (d. before 1032), 
is son of a Leofric, but his wife’s name 
(Alward) is not mentioned. Two of Leof- 
wine’s sons are (1) Leofric, Earl of Mercia (d. 
1057), who by his wife Godgifu (Godiva) had 
a son Aelfgar, Earl of Mercia (d, c, 1062), 
and grandson Eadwine, Earl of Mercia, living 
in 1072; (2) Godwine (wife Gytha not named) 
who had an only son Aethelwine. 

From this it appears that the earldom of 
Mercia descended from Leofric and Godiva to 
Aelfgar; and not through Godwine to a son 
Leofric (d. 1066). In fact there is no room 
for this last Leofric in the descent of the 
earldom, 

H. C. ANDREWS, F.S.A. 


I do not believe there is any evidence to 
support the suggestion that Elfwina ever 
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married, or to contradict the description of 
her as religiosa femina, I have seen refer- 


-ences to the suggested descent, but there is no 


reliable record of any such Duke or Ear! of 
Devonshire and Cornwall, and I suspect it is 
a concoction by an Elizabethan or later 
genealogist. R. S. B. 


Nothing seems to be known to Devon writers 
into Ordgar’s 


family. Nor is it known definitely that Ord- 


gar had a younger son Edulph: the view com- 


monly held is that Ordulph and Edulph were 
If this be admitted the 
the name of Ordulph’s wife is known. It was 
Abina. Nor could Elfwina have been a second 
wife. The faithful were directed to pray for 
the souls of Comes Ordulph, the founder of 


‘Tavistock Abbey, and the Comitessa Abina. 


It would be unreasonable to suppose that the 
name of Elfwina would have been omitted in 
this connection if she had been in fact the 
second wife of Ordulph. See printed Register 


of Bishop Stapledon of Exeter, p. 403 
(1321-2). M. 
ITLER: MUSSOLINI: MEANING 


AND ORIGIN OF NAMES (clxxv. 


315).—Mussolini is directly a plural of Mus- 


solino: a citizen of Mosul, on the Tigris— 
that gave name to ‘‘ muslin,’’ as well as to 
Arab and Greek sailors of the Red Sea traffic 
from Mesopotamia, 

I found it fairly frequent in Northern 
Calabria; moreover, in 1903, the son of a 
family there became arrested getting on to a 
ship at Ancona for Brazil; and became 
arraigned and tried at Lucca upon nineteen 
charges of Brigantaggio involving three of 
murder, which ended in his condemnation to 
solitary confinement that lasted, mercifully 
{as usual), but about a year. 

That trial became famous owing to the 
crowd of Calabrese peasant-witnesses (and 
victims) coming in their native costumes to 
the northward city—chiefly owing to the 
insecurity of the scenes of the averred crimes. 
Moreover, the accused man most adroitly 
placated the solemn court and its judgs by 
commencing his first reply to a judicial ques- 
tion very politely by stating that he was but 
too sadly aware of his disadvantages ‘‘ in hav- 
ing to address them in no-such-beautiful lan- 
Guage as that of the Great Dante—spoken by 
all of them!’’ One result of this was that 
presents of trabuco—cigars—showered upon— 
at least—his jailers! 

Sr.C. B. 





The word ‘‘ Mussolini’? means ‘‘ muslin.’ 
This may be a clue to the origin of the name, 
as muslin is much used in Italy. 

In Hichens’s book, ‘ The Call of the Blood,’ 
the Sicilian peasant boy, Gaspare, when des- 
cribing the glories of the fair at San Felice, 
includes among the many things to be bought 
there, ‘‘ Ballads. . . relating the life and trial 
of ‘ Musolino,’ the famous brigand.’’’ May 
not this be an old, or Sicilian, form of the 
same name? 

Heten PERSHOUSE. 


I, VARIANTS OF “ DIED ” (clxxv. 245, 
283, 305, 318, 339).—Dr. Banter says 
that he has not read the equivalent of 
“‘ Joined the majority ’’ in any other lan- 
guage. Petronius used the expression ‘‘Abiit 


” 
ad plures. STEPHEN GASELEE. 


The notion is both Greek and Latin. 
Aristoph. ‘ Eccles,’ 1073, has the use of 
meioves for the dead, » pais dveornxvia 
mapa tv mdewvev the old woman risen from 
the dead ; and Plautus has the exact words in 
‘Trin,’ II. ii. 14, Quin prius me ad plures 
penetravi? Why didn’t I join the majority 
before that? Cf, Petron, 42, Tamen abiit ad 
plures. Medici illum perdiderunt, immo 
magis malus fatur; medicus enim nihil aliud 
est quam animi consolatio—a nasty one for 
the Faculty, 


HIBERNICUS. 
HUROT AT CARRICKFERGUS, 1760 
(clxxv. 261, 317). — Mr. _ Seron- 


ANDERSON’s remark that Thurot’s real name 
was O’Farrell and that he was a native of 
Ireland, is very interesting. Was Thurot, 
then, one of the thousands of brave and 
chivalrous Irishmen who, sooner than live 
under the infamous Penal Law imposed by 
England on Ireland in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, left their homes, 
enlisted in foreign armies, generally engaged 
in war with England, and added enormously 
to England’s difficulties, the Irishmen of 
whom George II exclaimed, when he saw 
them charge at Dettingen, ‘‘ Cursed be the 
laws that have deprived me of such subjects 
as these’’? What a light does Thurot’s 
Irish origin throw upon the inner motives 
that shaped his heroic career ! 

But alas! the author of ‘ La vie du capi- 
taine Thurot ’—and surely he knew all about 
it—tells us that Thurot was born at Nuits 
in Burgundy, that his father was a much 
respected wine-merchant, and that the boy 
was educated at the Jesuit College at Dijon. 


T. P. A. 
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(OMMINATORY SAMPLERS (clxxv, 280, 

316).—The samplers in the Hertford 
Museum are all of local origin. Some of them 
read as follows: 


1, 
When I did these works I was but sevne there- 
fore I crave excuse where it is wrong and in 
the next I hope for to exceed for this was 
wrought in my childhood time. 
Elizabeth Hill. 1703, 


ii, 
No gains without pains (17)93. 
Sarah Tuck. Hoddesdon. 

‘¢ ld, 

By others faults wise men correct their own. 
Louisa Garrett. March 10th, 1809. 


iv. 
On Mortality. 

From stately palaces we must remove 
The narrow lodgings of the grave to prove 
Leave the fair train and the light gilded room 
To be alone benighted in the tomb 

od only is immortal man not so 
sife to be paid upon demand we owe. 

Harriott Gladding finished this work 

April the 18th 1823, 


v. 

Lord grant me wisdom to direct) my ways 

I beg not riches nor yet length of days. 
Anna Maria Clark her work in the 12th 
year of her age 1828, 


vi. 
Christ is Lord of all. 

Come children hail the Prince of Peace 
Obey the Saviour’s cal] 
Come seek his face and taste his grace 
And crown him Lord of all. 
O God thou art my God, early will I seek thee. 

Rachel Burton Finished this in the year 1833. 


vii. 
Love the Lord and he will be a tender father 
unto thee, : 
Margaret Ann Burgin aged 11 years, 1828. 
viii, 
The honour of a Servant is her fidelity, her 
best virtues are Submission and Obedience. 
Mary Ann Bradding, Hartford School of 
Industry, 1832, 

The School of Industry was a charity school, 
locally known as the Brown Girls School. The 
girls were dressed in dark brown dresses and 
straw hats, with white aprons and capes. 


H. C. ANDREWS, F.S.A. 


EDRICHELEECE (clxxv, 315).—Perhaps 
= dead rekels.’’ Under ‘ Rekels’ in the 


‘Century Dictionary,’ the M.E, forms of 
rychellys and recheles are given. ‘‘ Rekels ”’ 
means incense, ee 


IGILS OF SAINTS’ DAYS KEPT AS 
FASTS (clxxv, 315).—It is a mistake 
to say that the Roman Catholic Church does 





not observe vigils of saints, with the solitary 
exception of All Saints. The matter is very 
clearly put in an article on ‘ Eve of a Feast’ 
or Vigil in the ‘ Catholic Encyclopaedia ’—in 
these words: 

The number of vigils in the Roman Calendar 
besides Holy Saturday is seventeen vizt., the 
eves of Christmas, the Epiphany, the Ascension, 
Pentecost, the Immaculate Conception, the 
Assumption, the eight feasts of the Apostles, 
St. John the Baptist, St. Laurence and All 
Saints. 

The vigil is marked at least by a special 
collect in the Mass, sometimes by a special 
Mass; some of the vigils are days of fasting 
and abstinence, but most of them are not. 


REGINALD B. FELLows. 


The table as printed in the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer originally appeared in Bishop 
Cosin’s ‘ Devotions,’ and is also written in 
the margin of the Durham Prayer Book.— 
See Blunt’s ‘ Annotated Book of Common 
Prayer ’ (Rivingtons, 1872), p. 28. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


‘MAE BATTLE OF THE KEGS ”’ (clxxv. 

246).—In the ‘ Military Journal During 
the American Revolutionary War. . .’ by 
James Thacher, M.D. (Hartford: Silas 
Andrus and Son, 1854), is this statement in 
the text (pp. 125-126) : 

.. . Mr. [David] Bushnell contrived another 
ingenious expedient to effect his favourite 
object. He fixed a large number of kegs under 
water, charged with powder, to explode on com- 
ing in contact with anythin while floating 
along with the tide. He set om squadron of 
kegs afloat in the Delaware, above the English 
shipping, in December, 1777. The kegs were 
in the night set adrift, to fall with the ebb, 
on the shipping; but the proper distance could 
not be well ascertained, and they were set adrift 
at too great a distance from the vessels, by 
which means they were obstructed, and dis- 
persed by the ice. They approached, however, 
in the day time, and one of them blew up @ 
boat, and others exploded, which occasioned 
among the British seamen the greatest alarm 
and consternation. They actually manned the 
warves and shipping at Philadelphia, and dis- 
charged their small arms and cannon at every- 
thing they could see floating in the river, dur- 
ing the ebb tide. This incident has received the 
name of the Battle of the Kegs, and furnished 
a subject for an excellent and humorous song 
by the Honorable Francis Hopkinson, which is 
inserted in the Appendix. 


The Appendix to the same work (p, 372) 
supplies the remarks folowing: 


Mr. Bushnell’s squadron of kegs, committed 
to the Delaware in 1777, produced an unprece- 
dented alarm among the British fleet at Phila~ 
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. | 
delphia, and the singular catastrophe was, by . 
the Hon. Francis Hopkinson, made a subject 
of the following song, which has been, and ever 
will be, celebrated for the brilliancy of its wit 
and humor :” 

Here follow the words of the song, too long 
to quote. 


E. F. MacPrxe. 


HE HARVEST FIELDS (clxxv. 298), — 
I wonder if W. H. J. knows Raoul 
Dufy’s picture of a harvest-field, which was 
exhibited in London at the Lefebvre Galleries 
last May. I have seldom seen any picture 
which gives such a strong idea of glorious life 
—rendered, to be sure, in the modern way, 
and having in the foreground horses, diminu- 
tive as compared with the glowing corn, 
coloured thick blood-red, and _ thick blue. 
These I certainly wished away, though I feel 
sure that, in the artist’s view, they form the 
clow of the colour-scheme, and probably also 
the clow to the picture as a sort of symbol of 


blazing life. Mary Brown. 


St: CALIXTUS (clxxv. 314), — While, no 
doubt, dedications to St. Calixtus are 
extremely rare in England at the present 
time, reference may be made in this connec- 
tion to the church at West Down, Devon, 
4 miles south from Ilfracombe. This church 
is mentioned in 1329 as the ecclesia de 
Doune Sancti Kalizti, in the printed register 
of Grandison, Bishop of Exeter, at p. 535, 
an entry which is treated by the editor as 
applying to West Down. Again, in Kelly’s 
Directory for 1935, at p. 206, under ‘ West 
Down,’ the ancient church of St. Calixtus is 
described. Moreover, the three Devon 
parishes in which a fair was held on St. Calix- 
tus’s day (Oct. 14) may be thought to be 
places in which there had been an early dedi- 
cation of the church to this Saint. These 
parishes were Colyton (c. 1250, in Hist. MSS. 
Com, Report on MSS. in various collections, 
vol. iv., p. 69, 1907), South Tawton (Zele 
Tony, 1299, in Cal, Charter Rolls, vol. ii., p. 
479) and Woodbury (1196, in the Cartulary 
of Torre Abbey as quoted in Trans. Torquay 
Nat, Hist. Soc., 1927/8, p. 135). M. 


His name is also variously spelt as Callistus, 
and Callixtus. Date of commemoration is 
14 Oct, (see Chambers, ‘ Book of Days,’ 1866, 
vol. ii., p. 443). 

F. C. Husenbeth’s ‘ Emblems of Saints. . .’ 
1860, p. 32, quotes four incidents connected 
with his name’: (1) Thrown into a well; 
(2) Springs of water near him; (3) Millstone 





tied to his neck ; (4) Huge stone tied to him.”’ 


Baring-Gould’s ‘ Lives of the Saints,’ 16 
volumes, should be consulted. I have not a 
set at hand. 

Wm. JaGcGarp. 


GQMOKING IN CHURCHES (clxxv, 280, 
7 319, 336).—I once had a picture (eight- 
eenth or early nineteenth century) of a Scot- 
tish laird smoking in the front pew under the 
minister’s nose. 
A. J. Epmunps. 
Cheltenham, Pennsylvania. 


IGHTEENTH - CENTURY ROYAL 
CHAPLAINS (clxxv. 246).—The Lord 
Chamberlain’s and similar Household records 
should be searched. Annual publications 
such as ‘ The Court and City Register’ are 
useful, and the various editions of Chamber- 

layne ‘ Angliae Notitia.’ 

oe ¥. 


HE ROYAL HOUSEHOLD IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY § (clxxv. 
226).—The records (at the Public Record 
Office) of the Lord Chamberlain and other 
heads of the departments of the Royal House- 
hold, will probably supply what is needed. 


| hae 


HE SYMBOLS FOR FAITH, HOPE AND 
CHARITY (clxxv. 300).—As a child in 
the early ‘nineties, fond of gazing into 
jewellers’ windows, I was familiar with an 
ornament common to all of them, but whether 
worn as a brooch or otherwise I never knew: 
anchor, cross and heart, in silver, strung on a 
small ring. I knew these to be the symbols 
of Faith, Hope and Charity. 

** Which hope we have as an anchor to the 
soul,’’ we read in Hebrews, vi. 19. The 
Frenchman Adeline gives the anchor as the 
symbol of hope, the heart as that of charity. 
Wordsworth, his beliefs sketchy, if we may 


| credit Crabb Robinson, seems to have been 


hazy as to the symbols when he wrote (‘ Excur- 
sion,’ Book V): 
Religion! with thy statelier retinue, 
Faith, Hope, and Charity—from the visible 
world 
Choose for your symbols whatso’er ye find 
Of safest guidance and of firmest trust— 
The torch, the star, the anchor—nor except 
The cross itself. . . 


FrEDERIC CoNnNETT WHITE. 
13, Cranham Street, Oxford. 


HRASE ‘‘ EVERY BULLET HAS ITS 
BILLET ” (clxxv. 315). — See Sterne, 
‘Tristram Shandy’ (1759-1760), vol. viii., 
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ch, 19: ‘‘ King William would often say to 
his soldiers that ‘ every ball had its billet.’ ”’ 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


[YILER'S BOOK ON MARY, QUEEN OF 
SCOTS (clxxv. 316).—I would strongly 
recommend R. H. J. to read ‘ The History 
of Mary, Queen of Scots,’ by Thomas Robert- 
son, D.D., F.R.S. Edin., Minister of Dal- 
meny, published by J. and J, Robinson, 
London, in 1793, and dedicated to His 
Majesty King George I1I. The work includes 
an examination of the writings which were 
ascribed to her, and appendixes, containing 
copies of those writings; and also of a con- 
siderable number of her genuine compositions. 


James SETON-ANDERSON. 


OLLGATE KEEPERS AND _ TURN- 
PIKES (clxxiv. 443; clxxv. 11, 47, 121, 
141, 160, 214).—Trouble at a turnpike once 
led to a lucky result. In ‘ Memorials of a 
Quiet Life,’ by Augustus J. C. Hare, is an 
account of Maria Leycester, who married an 
uncle of the author and adopted him as a 
son. Among the early recollections, vol. i., 
chapt. 1, is an incident at a ftollgate which 
led to Maria’s brother taking the name of 
Penrhyn and securing the fortune of his 
father’s cousin, Lady Penrhyn, after her 
death. Maria writes that the famous Ladies 
of Llangollen started the impulse towards the 
bequest : 

It was they who first told Lady Penrhyn that 
my handsome brother Edward was like her, 
and it is said they thus gave her the first idea 
of making him her heir; but I believe that 
which really made her do so was her amuse- 
ment when her young cousin in riding home 
had not enough money left to pay a turnpike 
gate, and was obliged to leave his handkerchief 
in pawn with the toll-collector. 


Another anecdote concerns royal exemption 
from tolls. G. W. E. Russell, in his ‘ Fifteen 
Chapters of Autobiography,’ notes that he 
was crippled by illness at Oxford, and well 
looked after by his friends: 

Prince Leopold, then an undergraduate of 
Christ Church, and living at Wykeham House 
in the Parks, used to lend me his pony-carriage, 
which, as it strictly belonged to the Queen, and 
bore her crown and cypher, did not pay toll; 
and with an undergraduate friend at my side, 
I used to snatch a fearful joy from driving at 
full tilt through turnpike gates, and mystifying 
the toll-keeper by saying that the Queen’s 
carriages paid no toll. 

1875, or the first half of 1876 is the date 
of this Oxiord story. 


QUARE. 








EORGE BALLARD: ALDERSTEAD 
(clxxv. 298, 337). — George Ballard, 
author of ‘ Memoirs of Several Ladies . 
celebrated for . . . arts and sciences,’ 1752, 
finds a place in the Dictionary of National 
Biography. 

Facts relevant to your correspondent’s 
query are that he was born in Campden, 
Gloucestershire, in 1706, that he resided there 
until 1750, when he removed to Oxford, and 
that he returned to Campden ‘‘ some months 
before his death,’”? which took place in 1755. 

He could not therefore be George Ballard 
of Alderstead. 

The following reference to the reputed 
manor of Alderstead, Merstham, Co. Surrey, 
is taken from Manning and Bray, ‘ History 
of Surrey,’ vol. ii., 1809, p, 260: 

1696. John Reeve died, leaving Sarah wife 
or. Wessell, Esq. his sister and heir. 
She afterwards married George Ballard, Esq., 
and settled this estate on him. 1746 George 
Ballard died. 1749 George, his eldest son sold 
to Samuel Nicholson, Esq. 

These facts are repeated without addition 
in the Victoria County History of Surrey. 

The following are the only entries relating 
to the Ballard family in Merstham parish 
register (Parish Register Society, 1902; re- 
printed by the Surrey Parish Register Soci- 
ety in 1914): 

Sarah Daughter of Robt. and Mary Ballard 
borne Aug. 16th & baptized Sep. 14th 1738. 

(Blank) Daughter of Robert Ballard and 
Mary his wife borne feby. 21 & baptized in the 
beginning of March 1739-40. 

Madam Ballard Buried Octbr. ye 8 1745. 

Printed in the register is a letter from the 
curate, dated June 10, 1734, to Robert Bal- 
lard, and another, churchwardens. 


G. K. Scorr. 
HE ANCIENT NORTHERN FAMILY 
OF LUMLEY (clxxv. 149, 230). — 


Walran de Lumley appears to have been 
a younger son of Henry, son of Peter de 
Lumley, son of Gilbert Russell de Lumley, 
according to deeds amongst the Harleian 
MSS. in the British Museum, 1985, folios 269, 
271, 273 and 281. See also Surtees, ‘ History 
of Durham,’ ii. (1823) 165, though this does 
not agree with the pedigree given by Surtees 
in his ‘ History’ ii, ¢1823) 162. He was 4 
merchant and burgess of Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
and occurs there not only as a tradesman, but 
as a man of importance from 1318 to 1358, 
and thereabouts. He was an owner of land 
and messuages in the Close, Newcastle, in 
1318; a witness to Newcastle Charters in 1321 
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and 1322; one of the Four Bailiffs of New- 
castle in 1330, 1331, 1332, 1333 and 1334, and 
Mayor of Newcastle in 1339-40. He was also 
Collector of Murage in Newcastle in 1322 and 
1341; Bailiff of Gateshead in 1349 and later; 
was a Collector of Customs in Newcastle in 
1338; a wine-seller in 1324, a landowner in 
Pensher, Co, Durham, in 1334; a shipper of 
wool in 1342, etc., etc., and was living in 
1358; how much later is unknown. He was 
married—wife’s name unknown—and had two 
sons—Thomas and Robert, and two daugh- 
ters, Johanna and Agnes. (Deeds in Dur- 
ham, Newcastle and Oxford, and Newcastle 
historians—Bourne, Brand, Welford, etc.— 
Index slips in collection of writer). 


J. W. Fawcett. 


ON-PAROCHIAL REGISTERS (clxxv. 
207, 251).—J. Horsfall Turner, of Idle, 
Bradford, nearly fifty years ago made the 
same lament as your correspondent, only in 
more vigorous terms. In his Yorkshire 
County Magazine, vol. ii., for 1892, he 
included just such a list as is mentioned in 
the query: it refers to Yorkshire only and 
gives details of the name and denomination 
of the churches, together with dates of those 
registers in the custody of the Registrar- 
General pursuant to 3/4 Vict. c. 92 and 21 

Vict. c, 25. 

Frank BeckwItH, 


Librarian. 
Leeds. 
‘ALVINIST AND LUTHERAN MON- 
ARCHS AND THE ANGLICAN 


CHURCH (clxxv. 45).—‘‘ The Lord Bishop 
of Rochester confirmed on July 22, 1838, the 
Crown Prince of Hanover, in the presence of 
the King and Queen , . . The clergy of Han- 
over, Lutheran and Roman Catholic, wit- 
nessed the confirmation ’’ (Hanover Corre- 
spondence). 
a is an extract from The Times, Aug. 1, 
1838. 

A. H. W. Fynmore. 
Belgrave House, Berkhamsted. 


EK SURNAME NANNEY (clxxv. 189, 

231, 303).—In the History of Dolgelly and 
Llanelltyd, by T, P. Ellis, Nannau is referred 
to as ‘‘ meaning not simply the house and 
park which bears the name to-day, but prac- 
tically the whole of the parish of Llanelltyd 
and Llanfachreth.”” ‘‘ Cadwgan resided at 
Nannau until he met with an inglorious death 
at Welshpool in 1111.’’ Mention is made of 
Hugh Nannay of Nannau in the sixteenth 





century having bought the Abbey lands in 
Llanfachreth. He was mulcted in an enor- 
mous fine for having cut down a forest of 
oak-trees in the Ganllwyd valley belonging 
to the Crown. 

Richard Nanney is mentioned in the reign 
of Edward VI as a joint lessee of holdings 
in Dolgelly and Nannau. In 1645 Capt. John 
Nanney and Lieut, Dafydd Llwyd hold Dol- 
gelly for the King. 

Nannau as the name of the mansion and 
district is older than Nanney the surname. 
Nanney might be a form of the name Nannau. 
Nannau is derived from the Welsh word 
“nant,’’ “‘ brook,’”? and with the plural ter- 
mination ‘‘ au’’ the name means ‘‘ brooks.”’ 


J. Evans. 
Felindre. 


ORTRAITS OF LADIES AS _ ST. 

CATHERINE (clxxv. 262).—Did not 

Barbara Palmer follow this for her inappro- 
priate fashion on one occasion ? 


Epwarp BENsLY. 


IHRISTIAN NAME CLARIBEL (clxxyv. 
262, 304).—This is the title of the first 
poem in Tennyson’s ‘ Juvenilia.’ He pro- 
bably got it from Spenser. 
HiIBERNIcvus. 


HURCH PEWS (clxxv. 134, 177, 212, 267, 

501, 338).—The following extracts are 

from ‘ The Political Dictionary,’ 1846, pub- 
lished by Charles Knight and Co. 

““By the general law and of common 
right,’’ Sir John Nicholl observed (in Fuller 
v. Lane, 2 Add. Eccl. Rep., 425), ‘‘all the 
pews in a parish church are the common pro- 
perty of the parish; they are for the use in 
common of the parishioners, who are all en- 
titled to be seated orderly and conveniently 
so as best to provide for the accommodation 
of all.” The right of appointing what per- 
sons shall sit in each seat belongs to the 
ordinary (3 Inst., 202); and the church- 
wardens, who are the officers of the ordinary, 
are to place the parishioners according to 
their rank and station; but they are subject 
to his control if any complaint should be 
made against them.’’ (Pettman v. Bridger, 
I. Phill., 323).. A parishioner has a right to 
a seat in the church without any payment for 
it, and if he has cause of complaint in this 
respect against the churchwardens he may cite 
them in the ecclesiastical court to show cause 
why they have not seated him properly; and 
if there be any persons occupying pews whe 
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are not inhabitants of the parish, they ought 
to be displaced in order to make room for 
him. This general right however of the 
churchwardens as the officers of the ordinary 
is subject to certain exceptions, for private 
rights to pews may be sustained upon the 
ground of a faculty, or of prescription, which 
presumes a faculty. 

The right by faculty arises where the 
ordinary or his predecessor has granted a 
licence or faculty appropriating certain pews 
to individuals, Faculties have varied in their 
form ; sometimes the appropriation has been 
to a person and his family ‘“‘ so long as they 
continue inhabitants of a certain house in 
the parish ’’; the more modern form is to a 
man and his family ‘‘ so long as they con- 
tinue inhabitants of the parish ’’ generally. 
The first of these is perhaps the least excep- 
tionable form. Sir J. Nicholl, 2 Add., 426). 

Where a faculty exists, the ordinary can- 
not again interfere: it has however been laid 
down in the ecclesiastical court that where a 
party claiming by faculty ceases to be a 
parishioner, his right is determined. Sir 
John Nicholl states, ‘‘ Whenever the occu- 
pant of a pew in the body of the church ceases 
to be a parishioner, his right to the pew, 
howsoever founded, and how valid soever 
during his continuance in the parish, at once 
ceases.’’ (Fuller v. Lane, 2 Add, 427). The 
same doctrine has been sanctioned by the 
Court of King’s Bench. (Byerley v. Windus, 
5 Barn, and Cress., 18.) But in a case in 
the Court of Exchequer, chief-baron Mac- 
donald was of a different opinion. The ques- 
tion there was whether there could be in law 
a prescription for a person living out of the 
parish to have a pew in the body of the 
church, and it was held that there might 
(Lousley v. Hayward, 1 Y. and I., 583). As 
prescription presumes a faculty, these opin- 
ions seem to be at variance. Where a claim 
to a pew is made by prescription as annexed 
to a house, the question must be tried at law, 
The courts of common law in such cases exer- 
cise jurisdiction on the ground of the pew 
being an easement to the house (Mainwaring 
v, Giles, 5 Barn, and Ald., 361); and if the 
ecclesiastical courts proceed to try such pres- 
cription, a prohibition would issue. In order 
to support a claim by prescription, occupancy 
must be proved, and also repair of the pew 
by the party, if any has been required. 
(Pettman v. Bridger, 1 Phill., 325; Rogers 
v. Brooks, 1 T.R., 431; Griffith v. Matthews, 
5 T.R., 297.) The above observations apply 





to pews in the body of the church. With 
respect to seats in the chancel, it is stated in 
the Report of the Ecclesiastical Commission, 
p. 49, “the law has not been settled with 
equal certainty, and great inconvenience has 
been experienced from the doubts continued 
to be entertained. Some are of opinion that 
the churchwardens have no authority over 
pews in the chancel. Again it has been said 
that the rector, whether spiritual or lay, has 
in the first instance at least a right to dispose 
of the seats; claims have also been set up on 
behalf of the vicar; the extent of the ordin- 
ary’s authority to remedy any undue arrange- 
ment with regard to such pews has been ques- 


tioned.’’ (Gibson, 226; 3 Inst., 202; 1 Brown 
and Goul., Rep., 4; Griffith v, Matthews, 5 
T.R., 298; Clifford v, Wicks, 1 B. and Ad., 


498; Morgan v. Curtis, 3 Man. and Ryl., 
389; Rich v. Bushnell, 4 Hagg., Ecc, Rep., 
164.) 


J. F, Maruareson. 
LATIN olga (clxxv. 190). — The 


A source of the line: 
“Tudex ipse sui totum se explorat ad 
unguem ” 
is Ausonius’ 16th Idyll, which Chapman pro- 
bably found in Wolf’s Epictetus, a book that 
he used. 
HIsernicvs. 


UTHORS WANTED. (clxxv, 316).—1. ‘A 
Help to History.’ The writer of this useful 
and once-popular book was Dr. Peter Heylin 
(1600-62) Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
chiefly known for his ecclesiastical history. 
It was first issued in 1641, under the pen-name 
of “‘ Robert Hall, gent.” in fep. 4to size, illus- 
trated with many plates of coats- of-arms, and 
reprinted in 1652. In 1671 it appeared, with 
additions by Christopher Wilkinson. Several 
other editions followed in 1680, 1709, 1711, ete. 
A biography of Heylin appears in the ‘ D.N.B? 
and the late Marie Corelli once owned the 
original seventeenth-century manuscript of one 
of his works. 
Wo. JAGGarp. 


1. ‘A Help to history.’ It may be of interest 
to mention that the compilers of the London 
Library Catalogue have not been able to trace 
the author of this work. 

2. ‘ Historical Register.’ Timperley’s 

‘Dictionary of Printers’ mentions _ the 
Register for 1716 as being published at 
the expense of the Sun Fire Office. One 
of the managers of this Society was named 
Povey, “who having a scheming head, a 
plausible tongue, and a ready pen,” prevailed 
on his fellow-members to undertake the above 
publication, foreign as it was to the nature of 
their institution. Povey most probably was one 
of the compilers. 

E. V. Srons. 
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The Library. 


The Mirror for Magistrates. Edited from 
Original Texts in the Huntington Library 
by Lily B. Campbell. (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. £2 2s. net), 

QTUDENTS of English literature already 

know Miss Lily B. Campbell’s scholarly 
and penetrative work on Shakespeare’s 

Tragic Heroes. ‘The Mirror for Magis- 

trates’ does not’ perhaps give much oppor- 

tunity for displaying her particular quali- 
ties, yet she will seldom deserve better of 
serious lovers of the sixteenth century than 
she has by the labour expended on this edi- 
tion of a far-famed but very little known 
book. It has only been published in one 
modern edition, and that of no more than 

150 copies, and as long ago as 1815, As she 

herself has found, a knowledge of ‘ The 

Mirror ’ comes near to being an essential for 

any complete survey or theory of the develop- 

ment of Elizabethan tragedy. 

The first edition appeared in 1559; one 
had been prepared before that, of which some 
remains (duly discussed here) yet survive, 
and had been suppressed. The nineteen lives 
first published take tragic stories in English 
history from Chief Justice Tresilian to King 
Edward IV. Eight tragedies were added in 
the edition of 1563, which include the one 
ne commonly known and highly praised, 

ackville’s Induction to the tragedy of 

Henry, Duke of Buckingham. To an edi- 

tion brought out in 1578 were subjoined the 

tragedies of Eleanor Cobham, Duchess of 

Gloucester, and Humphrey Plantagenet, 

Duke of Gloucester; and in 1587 the last 

edition received four more, making a whole 

total of thirty-three tragedies, which winds 

up with Cardinal Wolsey. The text of 1559, 

and the first extant printed text of the fol- 

lowing parts, are used as the basis of the text 
resented here, in which the arrangement 
ollows that of the first publication. 

Who were the authors of these pieces? 
William Baldwin is the central character 
among them, but how much of the work is 
to be assigned to him remains uncertain. 
Perhaps the most useful part of the Intro- 
duction is the series of biographical notes on 
the contributors. They formed an extra- 
ordinary group of men in that, belonging 





both to the court and to the world of letters, 
they maintained themselves in favour during 
four reigns signalised by abrupt changes in 
Most of them—Baldwin, 


English politics. 





Ferrers, Chaloner, Phaer, Sackville, Church- 
yard, Seager—are to found in the 
‘D.N.B.’ with careers in which for the most 
part contribution to the ‘ Mirror for Magis- 
trates’ shows as but an inconsiderable inci- 
dent, though it witnesses pleasantly to the 
fashionable love of poetry. Miss Campbell 
gives of the life of each man only so much 
as furnishes evidence of ‘‘ his political adroit- 
ness, his literary reputation, and his particu- 
lar contribution to the Mirror.’”’ John Dol- 
man is less well known. When his contribu- 
tion—the tragedy of Hastings, in the second 
edition of the ‘ Mirror ’"—was read to the 
company, it was said to be ‘‘ very darke, and 
hard to be understood: excepte it were dili- 
gently and very leasurely considered.’’ Pro- 
nounced the worst piece of the thirty-three, 
it possesses a certain vigour and often the 
enjambement, which the author much affects, 
does very well. He was a young lawyer, 
climbing socially, no doubt elated to find him- 
self in so much courtiers’ company. Miss 
Campbell gives some evidence, without much 
clinch to it, to indicate that Holinshed wrote 
the tragedy of Sir Nicholas Burdet for the 
edition of 1587, 

The importance of the ‘ Mirror for Magis- 
trates’ as a departure in literature is care- 
fully brought out. That there was novelty in 
the poet’s taking up the function of political 
senehin , which might be assumed to be the 
historian’s business, can hardly be seriously 
maintained: great stretches of poetry must 
have temporarily dropped from the writer’s 
memory to have made it possible to say so. 
But it would nevertheless appear to be true 
that this old. theme of poetry, the fate of 
proud rulers, was one which at the moment 
appealed even more than commonly to the 
eneral mind, and that the ‘ Mirror,’ in its 

ay and for a number of years afterwards, 
was a satisfactory expression of the common 
thought. Its political teaching must, indeed, 
be recognized; but the moral teaching, where 
conceptions akin to Ate and Nemesis seem 
strongly latent, and the purely literary 
inspiration, appear to be the predominant 
elements. 

Beautifully printed, abundantly _illus- 
trated both in collotype and with line blocks 
in the text, and — with appendixes 
giving collations of MSS. and particulars 
concerning editions and the Huntington Lib- 
rary copies of the texts, this book should be 
at once a most useful ion and a great 
joy to the scholar. Its publication is, in 
fact, something of an event. 
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Ovr correspondent Lt.-Col. J. Benett- 
Stanford sends us a booklet on ‘ Monmouth 
the Rebel: his Flight ’"—the point being to 
trace the unfortunate Duke’s route between 
Sedgemoor and Holt where he was taken. 
From Sedgemoor to Downside this is fairly 
clear; from Tisbury to Holt, again, it is 
satisfactorily made out; the middle part of 
it is conjectural. A map helps the reader to 
follow the writer’s idea of how it went. This 
is based not only on books, but on knowledge 
of the lie of the land. The account reads 
somewhat as if it had been printed verbatim 
from a shorthand report of lively talk. It 
includes a ghost story we had not heard 
before; and a reminiscence of the Boer War. 
Perhaps some pettifogging paedagogue might 
object to the statement in a footnote that 
‘** Kinema is Greek for picture.’’ 


Two useful and valuable Historical Asso 
ciation Pamphlets (Nos, 110 and 111) reached 
us the other day. The one is a Guide to 
Periodicals and Bibliographies dealing with 
Geography, Archaeology, and History com- 
ae by Miss E, Jeffries Davis and Dr, E. 

. R. Taylor. The other is ‘ Medieval Trade 
Routes’ by Mr. J. N. L. Baker, a short but 
substantial and skilfully put together account 
of European trade activity up to the end of 
the fifteenth century. 

We have also received with much satisfac- 
tion from the Cambridge University Press 
the new cheap edition of that excellent com- 

ilation of Dr, Coulton’s ‘Social Life in 

ritain from the Conquest to the Reforma- 
tion.’ It has been twice reprinted before 
this, and no wonder. The present volume 
costs 12s, 6d., and it is gratifying to think 
that the reduction in price will extend the 
range of a book which has surely done more 
than most to make the life of the Middle 
Ages real to our modern imagination. 


BooKsELLER’s CATALOGUE, 


Catatocur No. 631 of the collection of 
Messrs, Francis Epwarps, LrTp., is a use- 
ful representative one which may be expected 
to appeal to students who are building up a 
library, The great prizes are a copy, bound 
by Riviéne, of Keats’s ‘Poems’ of 1817— 
complete, with the four half-titles (£120) and 
Lawrence’s ‘Seven Pillars of Wisdom’ in 
the original edition privately issued to sub- 
scribers (1926: £220). Next to them comes 





a Second Folio Shakespeare offered for £100; — 
and glancing down the rest of the Shakes. © 
peare books, one observes the 21 volumes of | 
Malone’s edition (1821: £15). 


Other noe 
seventeenth-century books are an unreco’ Bs | 
Breton’s ‘The Sovies | 
Harmony ’ (said to be the sixth and dated 


edition of Nicholas 


1622: £50); Anthony Munday’s translation 
of ‘Amadis de Gaule’ (1619-18: £35); the 
first edition of Ben Jonson’s ‘ Sejanus, hi 


Marston’s ‘ Workes’ (1633: £15). A first 
edition of Milton’s ‘Paradise Lost’ (7th 
title-page) should tempt some lover of Mil © 
ton for £25. Eighteenth-century books 
include first editions of Johnson’s ‘ London’ — 
(1738: £45); of Chesterfield’s ‘ Letters’ 
to his son (1774: hi of ‘Tom Jones’ and 
‘Joseph Andrews’ (1749 and 1742 respect — 
ively, each priced £45) and ‘ The Vicar 
Wakefield ’ (1766: £90). An attractive item | 
of the nineteenth century, which costs only — 
thirty shillings, is the 8 vols. of the Poetical ~ 
Works, Letters, Journals and Life of Cr, 
brought out in 1851. Trollope is pretty 
represented, especially by ‘ Can You Forgi 
Her?’ in the original 20 parts (1864-5: 

and ‘ The Last Chronicle of Barset’ in the 
original 32 parts (1866-7: £10). We & 
also mention—in first editions—Ha 3 
‘ Trumpet-Major ’ ); § 
Ferrier’s three works, 9 vols, (1818-31: £3) 

a complete set of Byron’s ‘Don Juan 
(1819-24: £18); and Jane Austen’s ‘ Sens) 
and Sensibility’ (1811: £35) and ‘N 
anger Abbey’ and ‘ Persuasion’ (1818: 


Re 
a 


£5), 


Noricss To CORRESPONDENTS. 

We beg leave to state that we do not under 
take to return communications which, for 
reason, we do not print. 

Aprprovep ‘Queries’ are inserted free @ 
charge. Contributors are requested al wo 
give their names and addresses, for the 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily 
publication. 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to 
article which has already appeared, correé 
pondents are requested to giv within p b: 
theses—immediately after the exact heading= 
the numbers of the series volume and p. 
at which the contribution in question is to 
found 

Tae Manacer will be pleased to fo 
free specimen copies of ‘N. & Q.’ to any 
addresses of friende which readers may like 
to send to him. 
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